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New Regulations for Civilian Aviation Issued 


Control System 
Set Up for All 
Flying Activities 


U. S. Civilian pilots who have proved 
their citizenship and loyalty may, be- 
ginning February 15, continue many of 
their pre-war flying activities under a 
system of controls designed to protect 
the nation, themselves, their airports, 
and their planes against saboteurs, and 
to hold their craft ready for service in 
any possible military emergency. 

That is the summary of regulations 
mailed to all plane owners and airport 
operators. 

The rules were worked out by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board at the request 
of the War Department in cooperation 
with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 


Eliminating Confusion 


“Regulations have been prepared to 
eliminate confusing local restrictions, 
many of which have been unusually try- 
ing to civil pilots since the declaration 
of war,’ Charles I. Stanton, Acting 
C. A. A. Administrator, explained. 
“Their purpose is to tell all civil pilots 
what they can do and one of the salu- 
tary effects should be a softening of 
the rigid restrictions on civil pilots now 
prevailing in certain areas of the coun- 
try. Military control will be super- 
imposed on Civil Air Regulations, in 
case of emergency in a given area.” 


Key Men in Set-up 


In the new regulatory set-up as laid 
down by the Board and defined by the 
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Save Your Tires! 


Tire rationing now affects the 
plane owner as well as the auto- 
mobile owner, a bulletin issued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board warns. 
The bulletin suggests the following 
ways to conserve tires on air- 
planes: 

1. Insist that your airport man- 
ager keep runways free of rocks 
and other small obstructions likely 
to damage tires. Ask the coopera- 
tion of your city government with 
the manager in sweeping runways 
at least once a week. 

2. Be sure your brakes are prop- 
erly adjusted so there will be no 
drag during warm up. 

3. Avoid excessive use of brakes. 

4. Do not lock one wheel in turn- 
ing on aprons or runways. 

5. Do not make abrupt turns in 
taxying. 

6. Be sure your tires are prop- 
erly inflated. 


Administration, the key men will be a 
Registrar and a Clearance Officer, ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the man- 
agement of the airport. They must have 
the approval of and be designated as 
such by the Administration. They will 
be responsible for checking pilot cre- 
dentials, checking the aircraft for 
proper registration, and issuing flight 
clearances. Subject to the new regula- 
tions, pilots will be free to fly as usual 
if the Registrar and Clearance Officers 
are continuously informed as to their 


(See Controt SYSTEM, page 56) 
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U. S. Pilot Total 
Passes 100,000 


The impetus to private flying which 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
hoped to achieve when it was initiated 
in 1939 is sharply reflected in the com- 
parison of figures as of January ist 
of that year and January 1, 1942, just 
made public by Charles I. Stanton, Act- 
ing Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

On January 1, 1939, according to 
C. A. A. records, there were 22,983 cer- 
tificated pilots in this country. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, more than 100,000 pilots 
had been certificated, nearly a five-fold 
increase in the short span of three years. 

At the inception of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program, 13 years after the 
Department of Commerce started licens- 
ing pilots, a total of 22,983 persons were 
licensed to fly. After 3 years of the 
pilot training program, almost 78,000 
others hold certificates. Approximately 
60,000 of these were turned out by the 
Cc. P. T., leaving roughly 18,000 who 
learned to fly on their own. 

The expansion of private flying is 
shown even more definitely in the fol- 
lowing figures : On January 1, 1941, there 
were 63,113 pilots certificated by C. A. A. 
records, and this figure had grown to 
100,787 by January 1, 1942, an increase 
of 59.7 percent. 

Another indication of the unprece- 
dented growth of private flying in the 
United States is the 43 percent increase 
in ownership of civilian aircraft which 
occurred during 1941. 

Complete figures on certificated air- 
craft and pilots by states are covered 
in the table on page 48. 
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Aviation Cadets 


The U. 8S. Air Corps has announced 
that selective service trainees now are 
being appointed aviation cadets without 
reenlistment in the Regular Army. 
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CAP Pilots May Be Paid 
For Official Work 


Private pilots who participate in 
official missions of the Civil Air Patrol 
or other recognized organizations, while 
a member of such organization, may 
now receive remuneration for such par- 
ticipation, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has announced. 

The amendment to the CAR which 
permits compensation was adopted in 
the interest of National Defense. Pre- 
viously, private pilots could not re- 
ceive any compensation for services 
rendered as pilots. However, since 
members of the CAP may be asked to 
participate in official missions, such as 
rendering assistance to the Red Cross 
in times of emergency, patroling lines 
of communication, searching for lost 
aircraft, it appeared to be in the inter- 
ests of National Defense to allow these 
pilots to receive remuneration. 
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New Aeronautical Publications 


Among recent Government publica- 
tions dealing with the subject of 
aeronautics are the following: 


ArMy TECHNICAL MANUAL 1-410; airplane 
structures. Oct. 29, 1941; 132 pages, illus- 
trated; supersedes TM 1-410, Nov. 30, 
1940. Price 20 cents. Classification num- 
ber W 1.35: 1-410. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AF- 
FAIRS, House. Classification number Y 
4.N22/la : 941-42. Separates: (No. 161) 
Hearing on 8. 1508, to poevans for the pay 
of aviation pilots in the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve, and for other purposes; 
1941; pp. 2201-2226. Price 5cents. (No. 
168) Authorizing overtime pay for certain 
employees of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics; H. R. 6133; pp. 
2239-2240. Price 5 cents. 

When ordering these publications, 
send remittance by postal money order, 
express order, coupons, or check to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Always give title, issuing office, or clas- 
sification number when listed. 
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Blimp Patrol Squadron 


The first of a number of nonrigid air- 
ship patrol squadrons for the Navy’s 
coastal defense forces has been placed 
in commission at Lakehurst, N. J., Naval 
Air Station by Rear Admiral Adolphus 
Andrews. Commander of the North 
Atlantic Naval Coastal Frontier, accord- 
ing to a Navy Department announce- 
ment. Moderate-sized nonrigid airships 
or blimps of the patrol type will make 
up the squadrons. These ships are con- 
sidered valuable for escort and general 
coastal patrol work especially against 
submarines and mines. They are armed 
with depth bombs and guns. 
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y Flight: 


Could the inadvertent discharge of a 
powerplant fire extinguishing system 
cause engine failure during flight? This 
question was raised in the investigation 
of a recent airliner accident. To help 
answer it and to furnish data for pro- 
moting air safety in general, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration recently 
conducted a series of tests. These were 
earried out on the Technical Develop- 
ment Division's fire test set-up at the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

A carburetor fire-extinguishing nozzle 
similar to that now utilized in trans- 
port planes was used. This nozzle was 
mounted in the air intake duct close to 
the engine carburetor. A metering valve 
was placed in the line to permit adjust- 
ment of the rate of flow of the fire-ex- 
tinguishing agent. In four tests carbon 
dioxide was discharged through the noz- 
zle, in three carbon tetrachloride was 
used, and in three methyl bromide was 
used. 

The wind tunnel was operated at 70 
n. p. h. during most of the tests. Re- 
sults of the tests may be summarized 
as follows: 

When carbon dioxide was discharged 
into the carburetor intake for 6 or 7 
seconds with the engine running at 1,900 
r. p. m., the equivalent of cruising speed, 
no loss in r. p. m. was observed. Thus, 
under cruising or climbing conditions 
the introduction of carbon dioxide into 
the carburetor has no noticeable effect 
upon engine operation. 

When carbon dioxide was discharged 
for 4 seconds with the engine at 1,050 
r. p. m., the engine speed dropped to 
600 r. p. m. during the discharge but 
recovered immediately to 1,050 r. p. m. 

During a 3-second discharge of car- 
bon dioxide with the engine idling at 
700 r. p. m., the engine killed. The air 
blast from the wind tunnel kept the pro- 
peller turning, and the engine caught 
again when the throttle was pumped. 

The other tests showed that methyl 
bromide had about the same effect as 
carbon dioxide on operation of the en- 
gine, and that carbon tetrachloride had 
even less effect. 

The general conclusion drawn from 
these tests was that the accidental dis- 
charge of a powerplant fire-extinguish- 
ing system utilizing any probable fire 
extinguishing agent could not cause com- 
plete loss of engine power during cruis- 
ing or climbing conditions of flight. It 
might be possible for the engine to fail 
if, when a plane is gliding in for a land- 
ing, the fire extinguishing system should 
be discharged at a critical moment when 
a Sharp acceleration of the engine is 
needed. 
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Latin American Air 
Training Program 
Stirs Enthusiasm 


Training of South American pilots 
and mechanics in the United States is 
“the most enthusiastic division of the 
inter-American goodwill program,” ac- 
cording to a State Department official 
just back from an inspection tour of 
centers where several hundred young 
Central and South Americans are learn- 
ing aviation at Federal expense. 

The spokesman is Livingston Satter- 
thwaite, of the State Department's 
Division of American Republics. <Ac- 
companying him was John §. Parker, Jr., 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, which is supervising training 
activity. Parker is the Coordinator of 
the Program, cosponsored by five other 
Federal agencies and financed by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation. 

“The boys have been at the training 
centers only a few weeks, but they are 
already on a very friendly basis with 
their fellow students from this country,” 
Satterthwaite declared. 


High Caliber Noted 


“The instructors tell me,” said Parker, 
“that the students are of exceptionally 
high caliber, and should be able to 
serve their countries well in all branches 
of civil aviation when their training is 
completed.” 

The bulk of the 526 scholarship win- 
ners are now in training at 16 C. A. A.- 
supervised schools, while 15 have ar- 
rived at Randolph Field for the Army 
Air Corps course, with exception of 
military subjects. 

Quotas call for 200 to be trained as 
pilots at 13 C. A. A. contract schools, 
19 as aeronautical engineers, 87 as in- 
structor mechanics and 120 as service 
mechanics at three technical schools, 
and 100 to take a nonmilitary Army 
flight course. 

The technical schools are the Casey 
Jones School of Aeronautics, Newark, 
N. J.; Embry-Riddle School of Aero- 
nautics, Miami, Fla. ; and Curtiss-Wright 
Technical Institute, Glendale, Calif. 
The fiying schools are as follows: 

Cutter-Carr Flying, Service, W. Mesa 
Airport, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; South- 
west Airways, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
Henson Flying Service, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Parkersburg Flying Service and 
Aviation School, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Tri-Cities Aviation School, Inc., Endi- 
cott, N. Y.; Calkins Aircraft Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Hangar Six, Inc., Stinson 
Field, San Antonio, Tex.; Pacific Air 
School, Tucson, Ariz.; Roscoe Turner 
Aero. Corp., Indianapolis, Ind.; North 
Aviation Co., White Bear Lake, Minn.; 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Plains Airways, Inc., Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Olympia Air Transport, Olympia, 
Wash. 


= Keep’Em Flying = 
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14,000 Young Men Trained by C. A. A. 
Now Flying in U. S. Air Services 


Fourteen thousand young men trained 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
are flying in the air services, Robert H. 
Hinckley, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Air, declared in a speech be- 
fore the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Washington. 

He added that 7,000 more C. A. A.- 
trained boys are in other branches of 
the Army and Navy, and more than 
2,000 C. A. A. flight instructors are 
teaching military flying in the United 
States and Canada. 

Crediting this showing to the training 
system made available by the C, A. A. to 
young people of college age, Mr. Hinck- 
ley urged that the facts of aviation be 
taught in elementary and high schools. 
Excerpts from his speech follow: 


Large Contributions 


“The contributions of the C. A. A. pro- 
gram to the war effort already are very 
large, yet they have only begun. Four- 
teen thousand C. A. A.-trained boys are 
flying in the air services. Seven thou- 
sand more are in other branches of the 
Army and Navy. More than 2,000 
Cc. A. A. flight instructors are teaching 
military flying in this country and in 
Canada. Our centers are producing 
4,500 new instructors this year, and 800 
ferry pilots are being trained in a new 
advanced course. These advanced 
groups have been expressly requested by 
the Army. Hundreds of the C. A. A. 
boys are with the airlines as copilot re- 
placements or have taken up meteorol- 
ogy, aviation medicine, aeronautical en- 
gineering and kindred professions. About 
35,000 are still in college, a priceless 
reservoir of qualified youngsters who are 
licensed civilian pilots with a good start 
toward military air training. And they 
got this start before they became eligible 
for military service. Today the C. A. A. 
training is more closely integrated with 
the Air Forces than ever before, and this 
integration is being increased to the 
limit. 


Demand Not Yet Met 


“In short, we now have an excellent 
aviation teaching and training system 
for our young people of college age. 
But what about the high schools and 
elementary schools? There we have 
virtually nothing, in the regular school 
courses. We have some 2 million 
youngsters who are building and flying 
model airplanes on their own, in pri- 
vate clubs; and this shows a large de- 
mand on the part of the children which 
the schools have not met. 

“If this should be a long war, then 
boys just now entering high school will 
have to fight in it. In any event, the 
most important new post-war commer- 
cial field will be aviation. If our boys 
are destined to fight, they should be as 
skilled as possible. If they merely must 
compete in the post-war economic strug- 


gle, they should be skilled at the kind 
of work in which there are plenty of 
jobs. The military aspect of this thing 
is as real to me as it is to many of you. 
I have three sons in military schools. 
All of us wish all possible safety for 
our sons, consistent with honor. And 
the greatest safety for any soldier, in the 
long run, depends upon the best train- 
ing and equipment for his task. 


Applied Theories 


“On that basis we are convinced that 
the facts of aviation should be taught 
in the regular courses of the elementary 
and high schools—in connection with 
mathematics and geography and biology 
and physics and chemistry. We believe 
that the theories thus developed should 
be applied in practice by the building 
and flying of model aircraft; and that 
in the high schools the more talented 
might build simple gliders in manual 
training classes. I know that many of 
you have valued book ends and match 
seratchers which came from. those 
classes ; why not the sort of work which 
will produce our future aeronautical 
engineers? 

“This proposal is not just a twinkle 
in somebody’s eye. A committee of em- 
inent educators was working on it with 
us before Pearl Harbor. They have 
seen this “blind spot” in our educational 
system. They want to correct it, in 
the true democratic way. They want 
local school officials to see it for them- 
selves, and do something about it. To 
that end, they are proposing to hold 
a series of regional conferences through- 
out the country, very soon, to talk over 
this problem with local. school officials 
and ask their help. 





Indorsement Asked 


‘T am telling you about this even 
before the details are complete because 
aviation needs your help. Many of your 
members are school officials. They can 
help get this training started locally 
when it is proposed. As an organiza- 
tion, you can give this idea a great 
impetus by indorsing it. 

“For example, one Western junior col- 
lege official wrote us a few days ago as 
follows: 


‘You will be pleased to note that 
this coming semester we are starting 
courses in general aeronautics aside 
from the C. P. T. courses and are 
making them an integral part of our 
regular curriculum. Already 63 stu- 
dents have elected our Aeronautics I 
course which is quite similar to our 
regular ground school work given un- 
der the C. P. T. I am looking for a 
great expansion of aviation in junior 
colleges.’ 

“This is the type of activity which 
I think you can well afford to promote 
in your own communities.” 
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CAR Violators 
Grounded; Board 
Issues Warning 


The Civil Aeronautics Board revoked 
or suspended 13 certificates in November 
1941, and 14 in December, according to 
a C. A. B. bulletin. 

Four students and two private pilots 
had their certificates revoked during No- 
vember. Six commercial, private, and 
student pilots, and one mechanic received 
suspensions of from 30 to 90 days. 

During December the C. A. B, revoked 
five student pilot certificates, one private 
pilot certificate, an air traffic control- 
tower operator’s certificate, and sus- 
pended certificates of four student pilots, 
two private pilots and one mechanic 
for various violations of the Civil Air 
Regulations. 


All Pilots Needed 


“In this time of war, every private 
and student pilot is needed,” the bulletin 
declared. “Why jeopardize your per- 
sonal safety or your certificate by a 
careless disregard of the rules made for 
your benefit. Know your regulations; 
abide by them—and Keep ’Em Flying.” 

Violations included students carrying 
passengers, operation of uncertificated 
aircraft and low acrobatics. An air 
traffic control-tower certificate was re- 
voked when the applicant failed to pass 
a written examination. A mechanic’s 
certificate was suspended when the 
mechanic demonstrated carelessness and 
inattention to duty by approving an air- 
craft for recertification when the ship 
contained some ten defective items. 











Summary of Active Certificates 
(As of February 1) 





1941 1942 
Pilot certificates of competency_.. 67,243 101, 876 
Air line transport certificates of 
a cates 1,415 1,589 
Student-pilot certificates________- 86, 269 99, 057 
a certificates of com- 
EIT A 138 164 
giudent glider: pilot certificates. _- 543 509 
Mechanic certificates of compe- 
EES Ee 11, 361 14,270 
vondaie: rigger certificates of 
ES AE Ia 443 639 
Certificated aircraft -- 18,958 25, 235 
Certificated gliders 44 66 
Grvund-instructors certificates of 
C0 SE 224 4,822 
Air-traffic control-tower operators 
certificate of competency __.____- 216 516 


Aircraft dispatchers certificates of 
EE cianinnniaheduneeanin 363 423 


ee 
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Services to Purchase 
300 Civilian Aircraft 


The War and Navy Departments have 
announced that steps have been taken to 
procure from civilian owners approx- 





imately 300 aircraft for use in connec- 
tion with military and naval activities. 
The purchases will be handled through 
the Defense Supplies Corporation and 
will be based on Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration inspection and appraisal 
reports which are now being made. 

The announcement said a number of 
owners of civilian aircraft have ap- 
proached both Departments with offers 
to sell or give their planes to the Gov- 
ernment, but only those planes suitable 
for the specific uses intended could be 
accepted. The purchase plan will pro- 
ceed on the basis of planes wanted, and 
official notification will be made to the 
owners. 


Certificated Aircraft and Pilots by States a as of January 
, 1942 






































Aircraft Pilots 
State | | | airtine | | 
tel re Airline " _ 
| Certi- | a); | Com- | . — | Glider 
ats Gliders} trans- | seria) | comMe- Private} Total | -; 
| ftented | | port. | mercial | mercial | | pilots 
| 
ne ma 0 | 3 168 1 5 | 977 0 
Arizona. ..--.- ais ss eealaett aad 156 0 0 123 1 740 1 
SE ndccksnndnmndncnaetian 211 0 0 162 1 i 1, 260 0 
| ees 2, 404 6 199 2, 190 37 9, 12, 053 18 
tide i cna cadsnatesucens 248 0 27 | 181 | 0; 1 1, 495 1 
0 EEE 274 1 4 | 133 | 5 | 930 3 
| EE EE 134 0 0} 38 | 3 | 261 0 
District of Columbia___..------- 311 0 8 | 159 2 816 1 
Re 564 1 110 533 + 1 2, 500 1 
li Ed a 380 3 69 | 318 | 3 1, | 1, 550 0 
ae er 123 0 0 | 69 0 | 758 | 0 
NG iiaiiceiibinisin uigicncat dine cunateaipln 1, 370 | 10 213 | 693 | 21 4, 5, 039 | 10 
I igi Binnicacsieticiaesaaineia 687 | 2 5 | 286 13} 1, 2, 060 | 4 
Iowa... .--- 549 1 4 257 3] 2,03 2, 299 0 
0 ES eee - 501 0 4 228 1) 2 2, 399 1 
Kentucky. ---- encetdnaacaeet 176 0 1 76 1 5 649 0 
Louisiana - - --- sea Raaberaxeaeene 284 0 14 | 202 Si & 1,479 0 
a ee 203 0 2] 87 2 531 0 
Maryland_- acampichiciadlasadiad 73 0 6 | 153 8 1, 155 2 
Massachusetts ._- ‘ wi 594 4 31 | 367 10| 2 2, 527 5 
Michigan __--- : ‘ -| 1,017 6 27 425 20 3. 3, 820 27 
Minnesota___.--. ‘ 600 1 54 | 326 9/ 1 2, 251 0 
Mississippi. - shes meunsaien 155 0 0 105 | 0} 77 0 
Missouri - - - .- ‘ palin’ : 649 2 108 494 | ig! 3, 215 4 
Montana-- . aka 170 0} 0 95 0 | 849 | 0 
Nebraska___- ee 224 0 | 0 1i9 ‘| ie 1, 365 } 0 
Nevada. --- nibtidioania 71 0 0 29 0 235 | 0 
New Hampshire. __---- inoatl 90 1 0 44 4 | ‘ 410 2 
New Jersey... -- ; al 698 7 16 336 8 | 2, 2, 549 10 
New Mexico..---- ‘aie ‘ 164 0 0 69 25 611 0 
New York - . : nh ae 12 257 1, 235 | 5,8 7, 395 40 
North Carolina__---- ; 496 0 0 182 ei % 1, 412 | 1 
North Dakota_---.-_--- a 129 0 0 | 56 | 26 637 0 
 _—_ ee ne 1, 286 1 20 | 572 4 | 3, 6! 4, 251 11 
Gumbems............... ae 526 0 1 | 479 1] 2,1: 2, 612 | 0 
Oregon --- - 7 Guame 334 0 21 163 18 1, 39 1, 601 0 
Pennsylvania____ Lisi mein 2, 357 1 20 714 3 4,6 5, 354 ll 
Rhode Island ‘ . ine 169 0 1 46 1 | 3: 377 1 
South Carolina.-...............-- 234 0 2 125 0 9: 1, 057 0 
South Dakota_--.-...-.--. dnd 119 0 0 49 3 5¢ 644 0 
- SSO 313 1 33 247 5| 1,361 1, 646 0 
 . EES SES 1,418 0 161 1, 275 1} 5,405 6, 842 0 
. | REE ‘ ‘nade 122 0 31 93 2 804 930 0 
Vermont........... z 75 0 0 39 5| 256 300 0 
Virgimie............- pained 402 1 23 214 2{ 1,220 1, 459 1 
Washington........--.--.----- 448 1 48 392 4| 2,071 2,515 | 3 
West Virginia. ___-- nacated 209 0 1 117 | 9 | 1,002 1, 129 | 0 
| EES EEE: 490 3 4 245 | 0} 1,441 1, 690 1 
ees. ob aniilteiiehAandastiint tated 102 0 16 45 1 | 334 396 0 
Alaska - iaicisleten ce 187 0 0 110 | 2} 120 232 0 
Canada !__..........-- tite 1 0 4 106 | 0 | 7 180 0 
CE IR ics nee ca vcceunnaees 0 0 1 16 | 1 28 46 0 
7 eee 51 0 6 51 | 0 217 274 | 0 
eee 0 0 0 1 | 0 7 8 | 0 
Philippine Islands ?__-_---__- 0 0 0 | 18 | 0 | 15 33 0 
Puerto Rico. mdawen 31 0} 0) 12 0 | 45 57 0 
Foreign, miscellaneous!___..___- 7 0 | 32 | 75 0 | 46 153 | 1 
0 24, 836 65 1, 587 15, 142 287 | 83,771 | 3 100, 787 4160 
Poresst........... Cte Toe ALS 6 15.0 0.3 83.1 100.0 








1 Figures for these countries are for aircraft and pilots registered by the United States. 
2 Civil aircraft in the Philippine Islands are now registered with the local Government. 
3 Includes 3,206 women pilots divided as follows: 184 commercial, 13 limited commercial, and 3,009 private. 


4 The glider pilots include 2 women. 
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Pilots’ Certificates 
Extended 90 Days 


In a regulation issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, pilots’ certificates 
expiring between January 28 and April 
28, 1942, will be automatically extended 
90 days and will not require endorse- 
ment during that time. 

The Board stated that due to the 
greatly increased number of certificates 
currently in effect, and because of the 
extra work placed upon the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration inspectors in 
carrying out emergency regulations 
covering civil flying in wartime, it 
would be impossible for inspectors to 
endorse certificates during the period 
named. 

The Board added that it has under 
consideration two important regula- 
tions, which will probably be passed 
during the 90-day period, dealing with 
the duration of pilots’ certificates and 
with new physical requirements for 
certification and endorsement. 

Text of the regulation is printed on 
page 55. 








Air Navigation Facilities 
(February 1, 1942) 


Airports 
Airports with servicing ?_..__------_ 1, 048 
Airports with paved runways__-_---~ 308 
Airports with two-way radio__--~- ~~~ 409 
pi Ff DU ae 658 
Airports by class: oe 
Municipal Se 1, 096 
ESSN 951 
Vo Se enon 29 
5 EEE ae ee 78 
RES ae Re 38 
Miscellaneous Government___-_~---~ 41 
> de Ske EE, eee 284 
ED aeindnichaettlintincisteibanetenita cine 2, 517 
Seaplane Bases 
any Navy, Coast Guard, Marine 
a ee Se Se ee . 

Other en bases and anchorages_ 326 
SD ecetrteintetininin eacingiaiasenae 362 

Seaplane bases having any night light- 
EEE ae 21 

Radio Aids 

Ranges (12 in Alaska, 2 in Hawaii) ~~ 309 





Range stations simultaneous, with 
voice (10 in Alaska, 2 in Hawaii) — 196 





Range stations nonsimultaneous, 
i eee oss 100 
Range stations, no voice (2 in 
fea 13 
Broadcast stations (11 in Alaska, 2 
eee 121 
Broadcast stations, simultaneous 
(10 in Alaska, 2 in Hawaii)__--- 118 
Broadcast stations, nonsimultaneous 
YY | =e 3 
[ea 35 
RE aE ee 150 
Voice (only) stations (5 in 
|_| RAREST ee 18 
Z-markers (not at range stations) ~--- 3 


1 Servicing : hangar, repairs, and fuel avali- 


able. 
2Lighted airport: boundary and beacon 


and/or floodlights. 
————————————— ES 
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CAB Urges Airports 
To Use New System 
In Numbering Strips 


Stating that uniformity is important 
as a safety measure, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has issued a_ bulletin 
urging all airport managers and State 
Aviation Commissions to see that run- 
ways of airports under their jurisdic- 
tion are numbered ih accordance with 
the current practice at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

A revised system for numbering air- 
port runways was recommended as the 
standard system in a bulletin issued by 
the Director of Airports, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, on June 20, 
1941. This system numbered airport 
runways by using the reciprocal of their 
magnetic bearings, whereas the then 
current practice was to number the 
runway or landing strip nearest to true 
north as “1,” and all succeeding runway 
or landing strip ends consecutively in 
a counter-clock-wise direction around the 
airport. 

Runways and landing strips of mili- 
tary fields and numerous civil airports 
were promptly renumbered, the Board 
states. There are, however, many 
others which have not yet been brought 
up to date. Confusion of pilots will be 
eliminated in future if prompt action 
is taken. 

Information regarding paint and 
other particulars may be had by writing 
to the Director of Airports, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Washington, 
D. C., or by consulting the nearest Regi- 
onal C. A. A. Airport Engineer. 





New Method Used 
To Compile ’41 
Airport Survey 


The Airport Division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has adopted 
a new method of surveying the finan- 
cial and activity status of the civil 
airports in the United States. 

This method will be applied to the 
survey for the calendar year 1941, and 
revised forms of the Airport Investment 
and Operations Questionnaire have been 
sent out for distribution in the field. 

From past experience in analyzing 
the data submitted through the ques- 
tionnaire, it has been concluded that 
the purpose of the survey can be served 
just as adequately and more conven- 
iently if the sampling method is used 
instead of the more detailed and cum- 
bersome system of 100 percent coverage. 
Under the sampling method, terminal 
airports will be given a 100 percent 
coverage. All other airports are to be 
picked in accordance with a system of 
ratios based on the 1939 survey and 
designed to achieve a valid and repre- 
sentative sample. About 33 percent of 
the active civil airports in the country 
will be covered in the survey. 

The C. A. A. is not concerned, for 
purposes of this survey, with an ac- 
counting of the airport as much as it 
is with the trends which may be deduced 
from an analysis of the factual data. 
Therefore, a perfect balance sheet or 
profit and loss statement is unnecessary 
provided the distribution of the costs 
portrays the true situation at a par- 
ticular airport. 





Airport Projects Approved 


In accordance with the provisions of 
section 303 of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
has issued certificates of air navigation 
facility necessity, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in the opera- 
tion of the following projects: 


CALIFORNIA 
Blythe, Blythe Airport (WPA)---- $365, 100 
FLORIDA 
Fort Myers, Lee County Airport 
NCO eee 139, 649 
Tampa, Peter O. Knight Municipal 
‘Airport CWE occ tnwenioonns 87,170 
GEORGIA 
Chamblee, DeKalb County Airport 
— EEE 114, 237 
MARYLAND 
Sather. Salisbury Airport (CAA- 
Sa A RES 809, 938 


MASSACHUSETTS 


North Andover, Lawrence Munici- 
pal Airport (CAA-WPA) 
Westfield, Municipal (Barnes) Air- 


530, 103 


a. | 326, 482 
MISSISSIPPI 
Greenwood, Municipal Airport 
ol eS. | Ee 604, 111 
OREGON 
Nort). pt Municipal Airport 
FO aicicxtiaciniaatpinniettiniicaipenaiinie 175, 02 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Connellsville, Connellsville Airport’ 
(WPA-Corps of Engineers, U. 8. 
TD inti enittapentatiiignbiicnaampiincen 480, 311 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Abentcen. Municipal Airport (CAA- 


WASHINGTON 
Everett, Snohomish County Air- 
port—Paine Field (WPA) ------ 85, 724 











Seaplane Pilots 
Urged to Watch 


Other Vessels 


A bulletin issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board reminds airplane pilots 
that the Civil Air Regulations require 
them, when taxying, taking off, or land- 
ing on water, to observe Marine Regu- 
lations governing boats. An accident 
involving a small seaplane and a power 
yacht is cited in the bulletin, full text 
of which follows: 


Seaplane Pilots—Beware of Other 
Vessels 
When taxying, taking, off, or landing 
on the water, seaplane pilots must, ac- 
cording to the Civil Air Regulations, 
conform to the Marine Regulations 
governing boats. 


CAR, 60.92.—“Aircraft on Water. 

Seaplanes on the water shall navi- 

gate according to the laws and regu- 

lations of the United States govern- 
ing the navigation and operation of 
water craft.” 

Marine regulations are published in 
bulletin form by the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation. (Ask for 
form 803). 

An accident occurred recently between 
a small seaplane and a power yacht. 
The plane took the right-of-way from 
the yacht and a crash resulted. 

Remember, the vessel which has the 
other on her own starboard (right) side 
shall keep out of the way of the other 
vessel. The Marine rules provide for 
exceptions to this by whistle signals but 
it is impossible for a pilot, with his 
engines operating, to hear the signals of 
the boat. Therefore, double caution is 
necessary! The plane pilot must be on 
a constant lookout for nearby vessels, 
including other seaplanes. 

Since you can’t hear them, watch for 
boats in your vicinity on take-off or 
landing. The vessel on your right has 
the right-of-way! 


INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT 
REPORTS 
Fatal Injury Results 
From Careless Flying 
An accident which occurred 3 miles 
southwest of Siloam Springs, Ark., on 
May 30, 1941, resulted in fatal injury to 
Odell Y. Nickens. He held a private 
pilot certificate with a class 1 Land rat- 
ing and had logged approximately 130 
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flying hours. The aircraft, Model 65— 
TL Aeronca, was demolished. 

At 8:40 a. m. Pilot Nickens took off 
solo from the Siloam Springs Airport 
on a local flight for the purpose of ac- 
cumulating flying time. About an hour 
later he was observed as he flew at low 
altitude over a farm field in which his 
brother and another man were plowing. 
Nickens flew up and down above the road 
bordering this field several times at an 
altitude so low that the plane was often 
below the tree tops. Finally, as he flew 
north over the road with the engine 
idling, he waved to his brother from 
an altitude of about 50 feet. Im- 
mediately, the aircraft zoomed into the 
air at a steep angle and entered a right 
turn. During the turn the aircraft was 
stalled ; it fell off to the right and made 
about a half turn in a right spin before 
it nosed into the ground at a very steep 
angle. 

Investigation revealed no evidence of 
failure of the structure, the control sys- 
tem, or the engine during the flight. 
The condition of the propeller indicated 
that the engine was not delivering 
power at the time of impact. The 
throttle was closed. There was no lack 
of fuel. The weather was clear and 
visibility unlimited, with wind south- 
west estimated at 10 m. p. h. 

Probable Cause.—Stall and spin at 
low altitude, from which recovery was 
not effected. 

Contributing Factor.—Careless flying. 


Pilot Fails to Recover 
From Inverted Spin 


Frederico LaCuesta Los Banos was 
fatally injured in an accident which 
oceurred on March 23, 1941, near Pico, 
Calif. He had a accumulated approxi- 
mately 500 hours of flying time and held 
a commercial pilot certificate, 28 Land. 
The aircraft, a Fleet, Model 2, was 
demolished. 

The pilot, wearing a parachute and 
occupying the rear cockpit, took off solo 
to practice acrobatics. He flew a short 
distance from the airport, where he was 
observed engaged in acrobatic maneu- 
vers. At an altitude of approximately 
3,500 feet, the aircraft was stalled and 
entered a spin which continued in a 
normal fashion for about three com- 
plete turns. It was then observed to 
enter an inverted spin which continued 
until the airplane struck the ground 
in an inverted position. 

Subsequent examination of the wreck- 
age indicated no evidence of failure of 
the control system or structure. The 
aircraft had been fueled just before the 
take-off and there was no indication of 
malfunctioning of the engine. Investi- 
gation disclosed that Los Banos had 
had no previous experience with in- 


verted spins and that he was unfamliar 
with the corrective procedure. Investi- 
gation failed to disclose that the pilot 
made any attempt to abandon the air- 
eraft. Examination of the parachute 
indicated that it was operative. 

Probable Cause.—Failure of the pilot 
to recover from an inverted spin. 


Aircraft Flying Low Over 
Golf Course Strikes Tree 


Pilot Harold Raymond Roberts was 
fatally injured and his passenger, 
Orville M. Masters, was seriously in- 
jured in an accident at Thendara, N. Y., 
June 29, 1941. Roberts held a private 
pilot certificate with class 1 Land, 28 
Land and Water ratings. He had ac- 
cumulated a total of approximately 850 
flying hours. Masters held a private 
pilot certificate with a class 1 Land 
rating, and had logged about 80 solo 
hours. The aircraft a Model J-3F-65 
Piper, was demolished. 

Masters flew his airplane from the 
Utica Airport to the Old Forge Golf 
course near Thendara, N. Y., and landed 
there about 1 p.m. While engaged in a 
game of golf, he met Roberts, a friend of 
his, and they agreed to take a flight in 
the aircraft which had been left on a 
fairway. Roberts as pilot, in the front 
seat, accompanied by Masters as pas- 
senger in the rear seat, took off from a 
short fairway on the golf course, bare- 
ly clearing the tree-tops. He circled 
over the town of Thendara at a low 
altitude and returned to the golf course 
where he dived at a group of people. 
He then climbed and again flew over the 
town of Thendara, after which he re- 
peated the diving maneuver toward 
people on the golf course, pulling up at 
a sharp angle. He next executed a 
wing-over and during recovery the right 
lift strut of the aircraft struck a tree. 
The plane continued ahead, under 
power, but in a stalled attitude, for a 
short distance until it struck another 
tree with its right wing and then 
crashed into the ground at an angle of 
about 30 degrees. The aircraft caught 
fire; Masters was able to get out of the 
wreckage but Roberts was not. 

The condition of the wreckage pre- 
cluded any definite findings as to the 
prior condition of the aircraft. How- 
ever, the passenger subsequently stated 
that there had been no failure of the 
control system or structure and no mal- 
functioning of the engine during the 
flight. The evidence revealed that most 
of the pilot’s recent flying time had 
been accumulated in aircraft of much 
greater horsepower than the Piper. 

Probable Cause.—Failure of the pilot 
to avoid an obstruction while engaged 
in acrobatics at low altitude. 


Plane Stalls in Climbing 
Turn After Take-off 


Pilot Donat Kunle and his passenger, 
James Gemble, were fatally injured in 
an accident which occurred on June 21, 
1941, on the Western Avenue Airport, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Kunle held a pri- 
vate pilot certificate with a class 1 Land 
rating and had flown a total of approxi- 
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264 hours. The 


mately 
Model J-3F-50 Piper, was demolished. 

The pilot, accompanied by the passen- 
ger, took off from the Western Avenue 
Airport for a local nonrevenue flight. 


aircraft, a 


Kunle occupied the front, and the 
passenger, the rear seat. The take-off 
was into a west wind of about 10 or 15 
miles per hour and the aircraft left the 
ground in a sharp climbing right turn. 
This turn had progressed about 180 
degrees and the aircraft was about 100 
feet high, when it was stalled and fell 
off to the right in a spin. The spin 
continued for about one and one-half 
turns, when the aircraft struck the 
ground nearly on its nose and burst into 
flames. 

Subsequent investigation indicated 
that there was no failure of the control 
system, or of the structure, and no mal- 
functioning of the engine prior to impact. 
There was ample fuel. The dual con- 
trols were installed and operative. 

Probable Cause.—A stall and spin at 
low altitude. 


Failure to Use Safety Belt 
Brings Death to 3 Persons 


Three persons were fatally injured in 
an accident which occurred approx- 
imately 1 mile west of the Waukesha 
Municipal Airport, Waukesha, Wis., on 
March 9, 1941. The pilot, Albert Carl 
Breecher, held a private pilot certifi- 
cate with a 28 Land rating, and had 
accumulated about 76 hours of flying 
time. The two passengers, Forrest 
Christopherson and Harry Smith, both 
held student certificates. The aircraft, 
a Swallow, was demolished. 

The pilot, who occupied the rear seat, 
accompanied by the two passengers in 
the front seat, took off from the Wau- 
kesha Municipal Airport. When the 
aircraft had reached a point approx- 
imately 1144 miles beyond the airport, 
it was observed by the occupants of 
another aircraft. The passenger in this 
aircraft, who was also a pilot, states 
that he first saw the Swallow while it 
was in level flight at an altitude of 
about 2,000 feet. He then saw the 
nose of the aircraft go down very sud- 





Are There Micein Your Plane? 


denly and markedly, and when it was in 
an almost vertical dive, he saw a person 
leave the plane. Observing both the 
aircraft and the person, he noted that 
the aircraft continued in a nearly ver- 
tical attitude until it crashed into the 
ground, while the person struck the 
ground approximately 1,000 feet from 
it. 

Subsequent investigation failed to re- 
veal any indication of failure in the 
control system or in the structure or 
any malfunctioning of the engine. None 
of the three occupants was equipped 
with a parachute. The dual controls 
were not connected. It appears that 
safety belts were not used by any of 
the occupants. The person who was 
seen to fall from the aircraft was the 
pilot. The pilot had flown the subject 
aircraft for only 3 hours and 45 
minutes prior to the date of the acci- 
dent. All of his previous flying had been 
in airplanes of less than half as much 
horsepower. 

A study of the case indicates that the 
pilot was catapulted from the aircraft 
when it either inadvertently, or of the 
pilot’s own volition, entered a sharply 
pushed-over dive. 

Probable Cause.—Failure of pilot to 
secure himself in cockpit through the 
use of a safety belt. 


Aircraft Stalls During 
Low Altitude Acrobatics 


At Detroit, Mich., an accident occurred 
on March 26, 1941, which resulted in 
fatal injuries to Eugene LaVigne. He 
held a student pilot certificate which had 
been renewed on March 24, 1941, and 
had logged approximately 260 hours. 
The aircraft, a Taylorcraft, Model 
BC-65 was demolished. 

LaVigne took off solo from the City 
Airport at Detroit to familiarize him- 
self with the airplane preparatory to 
taking a friend for a pleasure flight. 
He proceeded to a point approximately 2 


Five Fatal Accidents Reported in December 


There were five fatal accidents in 
non-air-carrier flying reported to the 
Safety Bureau for the month of Decem- 
ber 1941, according to a statement of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Reduction of 
fatalities over previous months was 
largely due to drastic curtailment of 
private flying since the outbreak of war. 


One of the fatal accidents was caused. 


| Non-air carrier 





| CPT 

graduates 
December 1941_.....-_..--- 7 1 
December 1940-- ESS Se 
November 1941. ..-.....-.--- 


November 1940__--_---- A ARE SA: ERNE 





by a cowling which came loose during 
flight and struck the wing; another re- 
sulted when a pilot spun in during acro- 
batic maneuvers. Complete reports 
have not yet been received on the three 
remaining accidents. 

Comparison of fatal accidents in 
November and December 1940 and 1941. 
are shown in the table below: 





Scheduled air carrier 








| Total 
CPT | Non-CPT | Domestic | Foreign | 
| $$ | ——__} —____|___ 
1| "teens Rew | 5 
2 10 1 |. 13 
1 | : ff} eee | 9 
3 9 1 13 
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Attention to Small 
Things Important 


Following is the text of a safety bul- 
letin issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board: 


Attention to the seemingly small 
things in aircraft operation may be as 
important as tending to a broken left 
wing strut. For example, a recent fatal 
accident in which a mouse was promi- 
nent presents a good object lesson by 
which to focus attention on the im- 
portance of watching out for insect and 
animal pests around your plane. 

The facts on the mouse accident are: 

“During a normal maneuver, the 
covering on the right wing failed. The 
plane crashed nose first in a plowed 
field. The right aileron fabric was 
found to be badly deteriorated along the 
piano hinge; the work of a small animal, 
probably a mouse. During removal of 
the wreckage from the scene of the acci- 
dent a mouse jumped from the fuselage.” 

Other incidents are on record of wood- 
eating termites and rodents inhabiting 
aircraft. Don’t let it happen to you! 

A Chain is no Stronger Than its Weak- 
est Link! 





miles northeast of the airport and above 
a thickly populated area, and at an alti- 
tude of approximately 1,000 feet, exe- 
cuted a steep left bank from which he 
quarter-rolled the plane on its back and 
dived. Recovery was effected at 500 
feet. The pilot repeated the maneuver 
to the right and recovered at about 150 
feet. He climbed to about 200 feet alti- 
tude and started a steep left turn. Dur- 
ing this turn the aircraft was stalled 
and fell off into a left spin. After the 
airplane had made part of a turn in 
the spin its left wing struck the ground 
and folded underneath. The plane 
bounced, struck a tree, and came to rest 
in an inverted position in a vacant lot. 
Subsequent examination of the wreck- 
age revealed no evidence of failure of 
the control system or structure or of 
malfunctioning of the engine. There 
was ample fuel. The dual controls were 
connected. Investigation disclosed that 
all of LaVigne’s previous flying experi- 
ence had been in aircraft heavier than 
the Taylorcraft. He had flown this air- 
craft only once before. This check flight 
took place on March 23, 1941, and ac- 
cording to the pilot who accompanied 
him, LaVigne’s handling of the plane 
was very unsatisfactory. Investigation 
further revealed that LaVigne had taken 
the airplane without the knowledge or 
permission of its owner. The pilot was 
not equipped with a parachute. 
Probable Cause.—Acrobatics at low 
altitude, resulting in a stall from which 
recovery was not effected. 
Contributing Factor.—Pilot’s lack of 
experience on subject aircraft. 
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Airline Priority 
Order No Ban 
On Public Use 


Airline representatives have predicted 
that the establishment of priorities 
governing the use of seats and cargo 
space on commercial airlines will have 
little early effect on operations. They 
made this observation following the 
issuance of an order setting up the pri- 
orities by Brig. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, 
Military Director of Civil Aviation and 
formerly Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. 

General Connolly said reservations for 
seats and cargo space (except air mail 
which will continue as at present) will 
be made through regularly established 
airline agencies as in the past, but that 
seats will be assigned “only after those 
that may be required for official use 
have been filled.” 

Among those entitled to priority under 
the order are Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps Ferry Command pilots traveling 
under orders, personnel of the armed 
forces and allied military missions 
whose orders direct travel by air, Army 
and Navy equipment, ammunition sup- 
plies and material essential to the war 
program, personnel of Government de- 
partments and agencies whose activities 
are essential to the war effort and whose 
travel is certified for priority by air, and 
White House personnel. 

It was pointed out by the airline 
representatives that for 3 months the 
airlines have operated under an informal 
priorities system to guarantee seats to 
military pilots, military missions, and 
others. Furthermore, most of the per- 
sons traveling by air in recent months 
have been on defense business, they 
said. 

Little disruption of normal travel was 
expected also because military missions 
generally fly in military planes and 
do not use civil airlines except in 
emergencies. 

The Air Transport Association, with 
headquarters in Chicago, is working out 
arrangements by which the airlines can 
organize war transport to the fullest 
extent. Federal agencies are cooperat- 
ing in this effort. In summing up the 
effect of priorities, spokesmen for the 
airlines declared: “We've been doing it 


voluntarily. It just becomes official 
now.” 

— Keep’Em Flying ~ 
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Pogue Honored 


L. Welch Pogue, recently ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, was made an 
Honorary Member of the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences at 
their 10th Anniversary Honors 
Night Dinner in New York. 

In a short talk of acceptance, 
Mr. Pogue touched upon the im- 
portance of Civil Aviation in the 
war effort. 
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N. Y.-Lisbon Route Change 
Allowed Pan American 


In an order issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and approved by the 
President, Pan American Airways, Inc., 
was granted a temporary amendment to 
its existing certificate for air transporta- 
tion between New York and Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

The amendment provides for opera- 
tion of the route via San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; Port of Spain, Trinidad; Belem 
and Natal, Brazil; and Bolama, Portu- 
guese Guinea, but restricts the carrying 
of local passengers, mail, or express be- 
tween New York and San Juan, New 
York and Port of Spain, and New York 
and Belem or Natal. 

The Board pointed out that restric- 
tions in the amendment would limit com- 
petition with domestic lines carrying 
passengers to and from connections with 
Pan American at Miami. 


Formula for Air-Carrier 
Minimums Suggested 


A formula for the establishment of 
minimum limitations for air-carrier 
operations has been prepared by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
is included in Safety Regulation Re- 
lease No. 85. Copies of the release may 
be obtained from the Publications and 
Statistics Division, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

This formula is to be used merely 
as a guide for the industry and in- 
spectors in establishing minimums. In 
no case will minimums be approved 
which are not in accordance with safe 
operating practices even though they 
conform to the figures arrived at by 
use of the formula, since it is realized 
that it is impossible to set up a formula 
to cover all cases. 


Neal Appointed 
Counsel for CAB 


The appointment of George C. Neal as 
General Counsel for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has been announced. Mr. 
Neal succeeds L. Welch Pogue, who was 
sworn in as Chairman of the Board. 
Stuart G. Tipton and Charles Z. Ger- 
man were named assistant general coun- 
sel in charge of economic and safety 
legal matters, respectively. 

Mr. Neal was born March 9, 1910, in 
Orbisonia, Pa. He attended Ohio State 
University, was admitted to the Ohio 
Bar in 1934. Following 2 years of 
private practice, Mr. Neal served as an 
attorney with the Treasury Department 
in the Legislative Section of the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Office. During this 
period, he assisted in drafting the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, and on September 1, 
1938, became an associate attorney with 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. On 
August 14, 1939, he was appointed As- 
sistant General Counsel in charge of 
economic legal matters for the Author- 
ity and retained this position with the 
Board. 

Mr. Tipton was born December 26, 
1910, in Knightstown, Ind. He received 
his J. D. degree from Northwestern 
University and was admitted to the 
Indiana Bar. In 1935 Mr. Tipton com- 
menced service with the Government 
as an attorney for the Resettlement 
Administration. Since that time he has 
served in various capacities with the 
Treasury Department and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. He became As- 
sistant General Counsel for the Safety 
Legal Division of the Board in 1940, and 
had retained that position until the 
present appointment. 

Charles Z German was born in 
Kansas City, Mo., and is a graduate of 
Washington and Lee University. He 
practiced law for 11 years in Kansas 
City prior to coming to Washington in 
1935 to become counsel for R. F. C., fol- 
lowing which he was in the Chief Coun- 
sel’s Office of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. He became associated with 
the Board in July 1940. 
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Flashing Taillights 
On Airliners Proposed 


Proposed amendments to Parts 04, 
15, and 60 of the Civil Air Regulations 
which will require a red and white flash- 
ing taillight on air-carrier aircraft are 
being considered by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Copies of the proposed 
amendments are contained in Civil Air 
Regulations Draft Release No. 13 which 
may be obtained from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D. C. 

The Board has authorized the circu- 
larization of these amendments to in- 
terested persons and solicits comments 
on the desirability or undesirability of 
their adoption. 
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Priorities Extended 
For Plane Materials 


An extension to March 31, 1942, has 
been made for preference rating orders 
granting priority assistance in obtaining 
materials used in the production of air- 
planes, airplane engines and equipment, 
electrical relays and solenoid assemblies, 
radio receiving, transmitting, and di- 
rectional equipment. 

The orders extended and the materials 
covered are: 


P-3—materials entering into the produc 
tion of airframes. 

P_4—materials entering into the produc- 
tion of airplane engines and propellers. 
9-a—materials entering into the produc- 
tion of heavy bombers. 

P-9-b—materials entering into the pro- 
aa of engines for heavy bombers. 

P-9-c—materials entering into the produc 
tion of propellers for heavy bombers. 

P-9-d—materials entering into the produc- 
tion of airframes for heavy bombers. 

>-9-e—materials entering into the produc- 
tion of gunsights, bombsights, and gunfire 
controls for heavy bombers. 

P-—9-f—materials entering into the produc- 
tion of turbo-superchargers for heavy 
bombers. 

P-9-g—materials entering into the produc- 
tion of specified airplane engines by the 
Packard Motor Car Company. 

P-—13—materials entering into the produc- 
tion of airplanes. 

P-15—materials entering into the produc- 
tion of electrical relays and solenoid assem- 
blies. 

P-16—materials entering into the produc 
tion of radio receiving, transmitting, and 
directiohal equipment. 


— 








New Type Approvals 


(Approval numbers and dates of assignment 
in parenthesis) 


Type Certificates 


Aircraft 
Taylorcraft, DC—65, DF—65, and DL-—65, 2 
place closed land monoplane. Engine: 
(Model DC-65) Continental] A—65-8, (Model 
DF-65) Franklin 4AC—176—B2, (Model DL— 
65), Lycoming, O-145—-B2. (Type Certificate 
No. 746, 11-25-41.) 


New Models Added to Old Type 
Approvals 


(Approval numbers and dates of approval of 
new models in parenthesis) 


Aircraft 


Interstate, S-1A-85F, 2 place closed land 
monoplane. Engine, Franklin _—— D2. 
(Type Certificate No. 737, 1-5 

Interstate, S-1A—90F, 2 place __ land 
monoplane. Engine, Fr ranklin 1 -199-E2 
(Type Certificate No. 737, 1-5—42.) 

Luscombe, 8D, 2 place closed “land mono- 
plane. Engine, Continental A75-8J. (Type 
Certificate No. 694, 10 24-41.) 


Engines 
Air-cooled, Franklin 4AC-176BA2, 4 hori- 
— opposed air-cooled, 65 hp. at 2.300 
p. m. at sea level pressure — (Type 
Cer tific: ate No. 221, 12-18-41. 


Propellers 


Hamilton Standard, 33D propeller with 
6493A or 6495A blades, steel hub and oleet- 
num alloy blades, 13 ft. 0 in. to 11 ft. 0 in. 
diameter, hydromatic controllable aoe 
ing) pitch, 1,300 hp., 1,350 r. p.m. (Type 
Certificate No. 749, 12-19-41.) 
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U.S.-Owned Plants 
Recommended for 
Making Aero Gas 


Construction of two Government- 
owned plants for the manufacture of 
100-octane aviation gasoline—the first of 
their kind—has been recommended by 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator. 

The plants will be wholly financed 
by the Defense Plant Corporation, and 
will be operated for the Government by 
the Pure Oil Company and the South- 
port Petroleum Company. Specific 
quantities of 100-octane gasoline to be 
produced by each, and the location of 
the plants cannot be disclosed for secu- 
rity reasons, but they would add sev- 
eral thousands of barrels to the daily 
national output of this super-fuel. 


Three Contracts Negotiated 


Meanwhile, Federal Loan Administra- 
tor Jesse Jones announced that, on the 
recommendation of the Secretaries of 
War and Navy and the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration has entered into three con- 
tracts with the Texas Company for the 
purchase of all 100-octane aviation gaso- 
line produced at its refineries at Port 
Arthur, Tex., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Lockport, Ill. The contracts contem- 
plate a doubling of production by the 
Company. Additional plant facilities 
for the expanded production will cost 
$11,500,000, of which the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation will advance $8,500,- 
000 as a loan. 

Other contracts signed by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation with Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and Magnolia 
Petroleum Company will make possible 
Government purchases of 100-octane 
gasoline at a price more than 11 percent 
lower than the average price paid for 
that fuel during the last 6 months of 
1941. The total saving to the Govern- 
ment on these contracts alone will 
amount to several million dollars during 
the emergency. 

The Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
said that a number of other oil com- 
panies had accepted the principles of 
the contracts signed with Jersey and 
Magnolia and the Texas Company 
Contracts were expected with the Sun 
Oil Company, Sinclair Refining and 
Richfield Company—all of which are 
proceeding with new plant construction. 


Recommendation Issued 


Still another development was the 
issuance of a recommendation by the 
Defense Petroleum Coordinator designed 





to increase production of butane, iso- 
butane and isopentane in the field so that 
alkylate for aviation gasoline can be 
manufactured there. 

The recommendation was addressed 
to all operators of natural gasoline 
extraction plants, cycling plants, pres- 
sure maintenance and_ repressuring 
plants, and to all those who propose to 
ecnstruct such plants. It calls for a 
comprehensive survey of plant capaci- 
ties and possibilities for expansion, and 
for immediate steps to boost production 
of existing plants. It requires that 
new plants be so designed as to make 
the most efficient use of scarce materials. 

Also being explored is the possibility 
of converting ordinary railroad tank 
cars for use in transporting, under pres- 
sure, liquefied gases such as the vital 
isobutane component of 100-octane 
gasoline. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Association of Ameri- 
ean Railroads’ Bureau of Explosives, 
sar building companies, and tank car 
owners are cooperating with the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator in the study. 


al 


Release on Airspeed 
Indicators Issued 


Safety Regulation Release No. 86, 
dealing with airspeed indicating sys- 
tems, has been issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. It may be ob- 
tained from the Publications and Sta- 
tistics Division, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

The informative material in the re- 
lease was prepared to assist flight and 
maintenance personnel in correcting air- 
speed indicator inaccuracies. Accord- 
ing to the Civil Air Regulations, only 
the manufacturer or a certificated re- 
pair station with an aircraft instrument 
rating may make repairs or alterations 
on instruments in certificated aircraft. 
No person, therefore, without specific 
authorization should attempt any alter- 
ations of the airspeed indicating sys- 
tem on any certificated aircraft. Infor- 
mation contained in the release is in- 
tended for educational purposes as well 
as a maintenance guide, 


~ Keep’Em Flying = 
Cadmium Restricted 


Strict control over the distribution 
and use of cadmium was effected during 
January by the Director of Priorities. 
About 75 percent of the essential use 
of cadmium is for plating as a rust 
preventive. Its war uses are for vital 
parts of planes where rust might de- 
velop, and for instruments in planes, 
tanks, and ships. 
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ORDERS 


OrRvER No. 1488 January 16, 1942 


Reinstated the application of Star 
Airlines, Inc., for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, but denied 
its consolidation with other proceedings 
involving service to Anchorage, Alaska. 
OrvER No, 1489 

Permitted the withdrawal of the ap- 
plication of Aircraft Charter Service, 
Inc., for a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity. 


January 16, 1942 


OrperR No. 1490__ 


Postponed the effective date of Part 
66 of the Civil Air Regulations, “Foreign 
Air Carrier Regulations,” to March 1, 
1942. 


OrDER No. 1491 


Instituted a proceeding in the matter 
of additional temporary foreign air 
transportation between South America 
and Europe by Pan American Airways, 
Ine. 


OrpER No. 1492_____-_ January 16, 1942 


Reopened proceeding in the matter of 
the application of American Export Air- 
lines, Ine., for approval of the control 
of applicant by American Export Lines, 
Ine. 


__January 16, 1942 


----January 16, 1942 


OrpDER No. 1493_ 


Directed that a date be set for the 
hearing on the use by Northwest Air- 
lines, Ine., of the Minneapolis Municipal 
Airport for the purpose of serving St. 
Paul, Minn. (Order Serial No. 1369), 
and dismissed the motion of the City 
of St. Paul for an order requiring North- 
west Airlines to schedule and fulfill the 
Same number of daily trips at the St. 
Paul Municipal Airport as were sched- 
uled on Oct, 20, 1941, pending hearing 
on Said order. 


_-_January 19, 1942 


OrpER No. 1494__-._._-January 19, 1942 


Suspended for 90 days private pilot 
certificate No. 59425 held by Leo A. 
Zaborowski, Baltimore, Md., for pilot- 
ing an aircraft within an air-space res- 
ervation in the city of Washington, 
D. C. 


ORDER No. 1495____--- January 20, 1942 


Separated the proceeding to deter- 
mine fair. and reasonable rates of com- 
pensation paid to Pan American-Grace 


or 
rs 


Airways, Inc., from the consolidated 
proceeding involving Pan American Air- 
ways, Ine., and Uraba, Medellin and 
Central Airways, Ine., and reopened 
the record in this proceeding. 


ORDER No. 1496__-~~- January 20, 1942 


Granted Pan American Airways, Inc., 
special permission to transport the Uru- 
guayan Minister to Spain, subject to 
space available, between Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, and either Natal or Belem, Brazil. 


ORDER No. 1497___----January 23, 1942 


Revoked student pilot certificate No. 
S-222400 held by Elwyn Robert 
Fatchett, Erie, Mich., for piloting an 
aircraft carrying a passenger when the 
dual controls were not inoperative in 
violation of the Civil Air Regulations. 


Orpver No. 1498_____- January 23, 1942 


Suspended for 30 days air-line trans- 
port pilot certificate No. 4044, held by 
Fred B. Cann, for landing an air-carrier 
aircraft when the visibility was less 
than the minimum visibility provided 
for in the Weather Competency Letter 
for the airport involved, in violation of 
the Civil Air Regulations. (Opinion and 
order). 


OrpveR No. 1499______-__January 23, 1942 


Denied the petition of Star Air Lines 
for consolidation of its application for 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity with the applications of 
Alaska Air Lines, Inec., Pacific Alaska 
Airways, Ine., and Woodley Airways. 


_January 27, 1942 


Approved an agreement (Contract 
Cc. A. B. No. 207 (between United Air 
Lines Transport Corp. and Western Air 
Lines, Inec., relating to the furnishing 
of services at Lockheed Air Terminal, 
Burbank, Calif. 


OrvER No. 1500__- 


OrpeR No. 1501___-_-__January 27, 1942 


Approved an agreement (Contract 
©. A. B. No. 208) between United Air 
Lines Transport Corp. and Western Air 
Lines, Ine., relating to the furnishing of 
services at Lindbergh Field, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Orperk No. 1502______January 28, 1942 


Approved interlocking relationships 
contained in the applications of Grover 
Loening and All American Aviation, 
Ine. 


OrperR No. 1503___-__- January 27, 1942 

Granted the petition of Canadian 
Colonial Airways, Inc., to reopen the 
record in the matter of the compensa- 
tion paid it for the transportation of 
mail, 


OrpDER No, 1504___-___ January 23, 1942 


Suspended for 6 months private pilot 
certificate No. 18946-40 held by Wilbur 
E. Rockstroh, for piloting an aircraft 
on a civil airway and in a control zone 
after sunset when said aircraft did not 
show navigation lights, and other viola- 
tions of the Civil Air Regulations. 
(Opinion and Order.) 


Orper No. 1505____-_-_January 27, 1942 


Amended Order, Serial No. 1498, so 
that the period of suspension will com- 
mence on February 7, 1942. 


Orver No. 1506___-_~- January 27, 1942 


Granted Pan American Airways, Inc., 
permission to transport certain persons 
between Lisbon, Portugal, and Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. 


OrDER No. 1507__-_-_- January 28, 1942 


Granted Pan American Airways, Inc., 
permission to transport a representa- 
tive of the British Government between 
Lisbon, Portugal, and Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 


OrpDER No. 1508___---_- January 29, 1942 


Adopted an order fixing and deter- 
mining fair and reasonable rates of com- 
pensation for the transportation of mail 
by Delta Air Corp. over routes Nos. 24 
and 54. (Opinion and order—Docket 
No. 331.) 


OrvDER No. 1509_____--- January 30, 1942 


Approved an amendment to a resolu- 
tion of the Air Traffic Conference of 
American (Contract C. A. B. No. 128A) 
relating to all-expense tours. 


REGULATIONS 


AMENDMENT 60-51______ January 8, 1942 


Effective Feb. 15, 1942: 


“60.95 Emergency regulations: 

60.950 Definitions. (a) As used in this 
section (60.95), the term ‘aircraft’ means all 
aircraft other than those operated by sched- 
uled air carriers while on their certificated 
routes, the United States Army or Navy, the 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration, or the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

(b) As used in this section (60.95) a 
‘designated landing area’ is a landing area 
designated by the Administrator for the land- 
ing and take-off of aircraft during the period 
of national emergency . 

(c) As used in this section (60.95) a ‘local 
flying area’ is an area adjacent to a desig- 
nated landing ea, including any channel 
leading thereto, which has been set aside 
by the Administrator, or his authorized rep- 
resentative, for local flying and a ‘local flight’ 
is a flight wholly within such area. 

) As used in this section (60.95) a 
‘vital defense area’ is an area set aside by the 
Secretary of War, or the Administrator upon 
the request or approval of the Secretary of 
War, within which the operation of aircraft 
is prohibited or is authorized only subject 
to prescribed conditions. 

(e) As used in this section (60.95) a 
‘zone of military operations’ is an area 
designated as such by the Secretary of War, 
or the Administrator upon the request or 
with the approval of the Secretary of War. 

60.951 Flight rules. (a) Except upon the 
prior approval of the Administrator, or his 
authorized representative, no person shall (1) 
takeoff any aircraft from a place other than 
a designated landing area, or (2) land any 
aircraft at any place other than a designated 
landing area except where such landing is 
caused by unforeseeable circumstances beyond 
the control of such person in which event 
the pilot of the aircraft shall make a report 
to the Administrator or his designee at the 
landing area to which he was cleared as soon 
as possible, and in no case more than 24 
hours after such landing, setting forth fully 
the reasons therefor. 

(b)_No person shall take off any aircraft 
from a designated landing area unless, im- 
mediately prior to such take-off, he shall have 
submitted to the Administrator or a person 
designated by him at such landing area, suf- 
ficient information to identify adequately the 
pilot, occupants, and the aircraft, and to 
describe the route, duration, nature, and 
purpose of the proposed flight: Provided, 
That if a continuous series of local flights 
with the same occupants in the airplane is 
contemplated, such information need be sub- 
mitted only once for such series. 

(c) No person shall take off any aircraft 
from a designated landing area unless, im- 
mediately prior to such take-off, he shall 
have secured a clearance for take-off, issued 
in accordance with this section, from the 
Administrator or a person designated by 
him: Provided, That one clearance only 
need be secured for a continuous series of 
local flights with the same occupants in 
the airplane. No clearance shall be granted 
(1) unless the applicant for clearance dem- 
onstrates to the Administrator, or person 
designated by him, that the applicant is the 
holder of a currently effective pilot certifi- 
eate and, after January 8, 1942, presents 
the identification card required by § 60.522, 
(2) unless the route proposed to be flown 
by the applicant permits compliance with 
§ 60.951 (h) with respect to vital defense 
areas and zones of military operation, (3) 
unless the aircraft proposed to be flown is 
equipped with functioning two-way radio if 
the flight is other than a local flight, and 
(4) unless the issuance of such clearance 
is consistent with instructions issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration: Provided, 
That with the special permission of the 
Administrator, or a person designated by him 
for this purpose, a flight may be cleared 
to operate in daylight in accordance with 
daylight contact flight rules beyond the 
local flying area of the landing area from 
which take-off is made notwithstanding that 
the aircraft flown is not equipped with func- 
tioning two-way radio. No clearance under 
this section shall be deemed to authorize 
the violation of any regulation. 

(d) No person shall take off any aircraft 
from a designated landing area unless, im- 
mediately prior to such take-off, if the flight 
be to another landing area and requires 
operation into or within a vital defense area 
or a zone of military operations, he shall 
have transmitted to such landing area, 
through the person granting clearance, a 
message by telephone or telegraph identi- 
fying the aircraft to be flown and stating 
the estimated time of arrival: Provided, 
That this requirement need not be met if 
a flight plan has been filed with Airway 
Traffic Control for the flight. 

(e) No person shall take off any aircraft 
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from a designated landing area unless, im- 
mediately prior to such take off, he shall 
have familiarized himself with all available 
current flight information relating to the 
area proposed to be traversed on his flight. 

(f) Immediately after landing an aircraft 
upon a designated landing area, the pilot 
of such aircraft shall submit to the Admin- 
istrator, or person designated by him at 
such landing area, a copy of his clearance 
and such other information as may be re- 
quired: Provided, That if a series of local 
flights is being made with the same occupants 
in the aircraft, such information need be 
submitted only after the final landing in such 
series. 

(g) Immediately after landing upon a des- 
ignated landing area after a flight from an- 
other designated landing area which involved 
operation into or with a vital defense area or 
sone of military operation, the pilot shall 
transmit to the landing area from which he 
was cleared for the flight, through the Ad- 
ministrator’s designee at the landing area on 
which the landing was made a message by 
telephone or telegraph identifying the air- 
craft flown and stating the time of arrival: 
Provided, That this requirement need not be 
met if a flight plan has been filed for the 
flight with Airway Traffic Control. 

(h) No person shall operate an aircraft 
otherwise than in accordance with the de- 
scription of the flight submitted to the 
Administrator or his designee at the landing 
area from which take-off was made, except 
in case of emergency in which event the pilot 
of the aircraft shall make a report to the 
Administrator, or his designee at the landing 
area of departure or arrival, as soon as pos- 
sible after such deviation, describing the de- 
viation and setting forth fully the reasons 
therefor. 

(i) No person shall operate aircraft into 
or within a vital defense area or zone of 
military operations otherwise than in accord- 
ance with the conditions specified for such 
operation. 

(j) No person shall leave an aircraft un- 
attended under circumstances which would 
permit its operation by an unauthorized per- 
son without rendering the aircraft incapable 
of operation in a manner consistent with any 
instructions issued by the Administrator for 
this purpose. 

60.952 Aircraft basing. (a) No person 
shall base an aircraft at any place within the 
United States other than a designated land- 
ing area without first obtaining specific per- 
mission from the Administrator issued upon 
such conditions as he deems necessary. 

(b) Immediately upon basing at a desig- 
nated landing area, the owner of an aircraft 
shall submit to the Administrator or person 
designated by him at such landing area suffi- 
cient information to identify the aircraft, its 
owner, and the last previous base. In the 
event that the aircraft is to be absent from 
its base at any time for more than 72 hours, 
the owner shall submit to the Administrator’s 
designee at such base such information as may 
be necesSary to permit him to locate the air- 
craft promptly in case of necessity. Prior to 
changing the base, the owner of an aircraft 
shall notify the Administrator or his designee 
at his present base of his intention, stating 
the name and location of the landing area to 
which the aircraft is to be transferred. 

60.958 Landing area rules. (a) Every 
designated landing area shall provide means 
by which all available current flight informa- 
tion bearing upon flights from the landing 
area may be secured by persons operating 
aireraft on the landing area. 

(b) Every designated landing area shall 
maintain adequate records of landings and 
take-offs in accordance with §§ 60.951 (b) 
and (f) and shall furnish such reports, sum- 
maries of operations, and records as may 
be required by the Administrator. Any 
authorized representative of the Army, 
Navy, Civil Aeronautics Administration or 
Civil Aeronautics Board shall be permitted 
to inspect the landing area and have access 
to all records, buildings, and equipment. 

(c) The Administrator may, at any time, 
eancel the designation of a landing area if he 
deems such action necessary to the public 
safety or in the interest of national defense. 

60.955 False statements and alteration of 
documents. No person shall forge, counter- 
feit, alter, or mutilate any record or docu- 
ment required by or pursuant to this section 
(60.95) or make any false or misleading 
statements of information required by or 
pursuant to this section (60.95). 


AMENDMENT 60-52_____January 8, 1942 


Effective Feb. 15, 1942: 
Add at the end of the table of con- 
tents the following: 


“60.95 Emergency regulations.” 


AMENDMENT 60-53__~_~- January 8, 1942 


Effective Feb. 15, 1942: 
Strike section 60.3305. 


REGULATION No. 201___January 21, 1492 


Amendment to Section 202.1 of the 
Economic Regulations—Forms of 
Monthly Reports of Financial and Op- 
erating Statistics: 

1. Section 202.1 of the Economic Regula- 
tions is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Financial and statistical reports shall be 
made by the air carriers as follows: 

“ca) Each air carrier engaged in regu- 
larly scheduled interstate air transportation 
within the continental limits of the United 
States and each air carrier engaged in regu- 
larly scheduled operations within the terri- 
tory of Hawaii shall for the month of 
January 1942 and each month thereafter 
make a financial and statistical report to 
the Board in accordance with the provisions 
of the Monthly Report of Financial and 
Operating Statistics of Domestic Air Car- 
riers, dated January 1, 1942, C. A. B. Form 
2780 and such amendments thereto as may 
hereafter be approved by the Board, and 
shall file such report in duplicate with the 
Secretary of the Board on or before the 25th 
day of the month following that for which 
the report is made. 

“(b) Each other air carrier engaged in reg- 
ularly scheduled air transportation (not in- 
cluding, however, foreign air carriers) shall 
make its reports with respect to such 
matters in accordance with the provisions of 
the Monthly Report—Financial and Operat- 
ing Statistics (Form No. 2380) heretofore 
issued by the Post Office Department, and 
such report form is hereby adopted by the 
Board for such purposes until further action 
by the Board. Whenever Form No. 2380 
refers to the Postmaster General, any 
Assistant Postmaster General, the United 
States Post Office Department, or any divi- 
sion or section thereof, they shall hereafter 
be deemed to refer to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board.”’ 

2. This regulation, as amended, shall be 
come effective on January 21, 1942. 


REGULATION No. 202___January 21, 1942 


Amendment of Section 202.2 of the 
Economie Regulations—Form of Accounts 
of Air Carriers: 

1. Section 202.2 of the Economic Regula- 
tions is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Air carriers engaged in scheduled air 
transportation shall keep any and all ac- 
counts, records and memoranda, including 
accounts, records, and memoranda of the 
movement of traffic, as well as of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of money as follows : 

“(a) Each air carrier engaged in regularly 
scheduled interstate air transportation within 
the continental limits of the United States 
and each air carrier engaged in regularly 
scheduled operations within Accounts for 
Foreign Carriers by Air refers to the Post- 
master General, any Assistant Postmaster 
General, the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment, or any division thereof, they shall here- 
after be deemed to refer to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board.” 

2. This regulation, as amended, shall be- 
come effective January 21, 1942. 


REGULATION No. 203___January 28, 1942 
Effective January 28, 1942: 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of Part 

20 of the Civil Air Regulations, all pilot 
certificates, the endorsement period of which 
would expire between January 28, 1942 and 
April 28, 1942, inclusive, other than lighter- 
than-air pilot certificates and _ certificates 
held by pilots engaged in scheduled air 
transportation, shall continue in effect and 
shall not require endorsement until 3 months 
after the date upon which the endorsement 
period would otherwise expire.” 


or 
ig 





EAL Transport Pilot’s 
Certificate Suspended 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has sus- 
pended the Airline Transport Pilot’s cer- 
tificate of Fred B. Cann for 30 days. 

Pilot Cann was in command of East- 
ern Air Lines’ Flight No. 5 from New 
York to Miami, Fla., on October 9, 1941. 
Cann landed at Savannah, Ga., when 
visibility was less than one-half mile; 
the minimum prescribed in the Eastern 
Air Lines’ Weather Competency Letter, 
issued to the carrier by the Government, 
is one-half mile when the ceiling is 800 
feet or more. There was no fatalities 
nor injuries although the plane received 
substantial damage resulting from the 
landing. 

The Board stated that Pilot Cann 
“failed to exercise reasonable care, pre- 
caution, and vigilance for the safety of 
the passengers, members of the crew, 
and goods aboard the aircraft.” 
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Naval Air Transport 


The Navy Department has announced 
that a Naval Air Transport Service is 
being established to provide rapid means 
of transporting Naval personnel and 
cargo in connection with Naval opera- 
tions. The service, to be organized and 
administered according to existing Naval 
regulations, will be operated under the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Squadrons 
will be placed in service at Norfolk, Va., 
Kansas City, Kans., and Alameda, Calif. 
The new service will in no way compete 
with regularly established commercial 
lines, the announcement said. 





Production Increased 


During management of the Air Asso- 
ciates, Inc., plants by the Army Air 
Corps, production was increased approx- 
imately 37 percent, the War Department 
stated in announcing the return of the 
plants to private operation on December 
29, 1941. The plants, which the War 
Department took over on October 31, 
1941, were under the supervision of 
Col. Roy M. Jones of the Air Corps 
and under direct management of Maj. 
Peter Beasley, Air Corps, former presi- 
dent of Lockheed Aircraft, and for 25 
years an industrial engineer. 


— Keep’Em Flying ~ 


Air Corps Works Fast 


A tribute both to the skill of the 
Army Air Corps mechanics and the 
construction of American aircraft was 
the recent feat of a five-man crew from 
Randolph Field, Tex., which changed 
engines on a basic training plane in the 
record time of 1 hour, 59 minutes. The 
change was made in the field. 
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whereabouts and activities. Local fly- 
ing will be permitted in areas designated 
for that purpose in the vicinity of air- 
ports, and excluding areas over which 
local restrictions may be imposed for 
military reasons. 

Pleasure and industrial flying may go 
on, in accordance with the new rules. 
Approval of flight plans by the Clear- 
ance Officer will permit trips beyond the 
local areas or to other airports. The 
rules for flying as set forth in the Civil 
Air Regulations will continue to apply 
as heretofore. 


Guard Against Sabotage 


To prevent sabotage, 24-hour guards 
must be established at airports, Mr. 
Stanton announced. But he expressed 
confidence that airport personnel, work- 
ing with the approval of local enforce- 
ment officials, will be able to do the job 
without major delay or inconveniences. 

“Many ports will be able to carry on 
with present personnel,” Mr. Stanton 
pointed out. “Airport managers, me- 
chanics, the Registrar and the Clear- 
ance Officer can conceivably do the job 
on a three-shift-per-day basis, once the 
personnel in question is properly dep- 
utized by local authorities.” 

He added that, on the advice of civil- 
ian pilots from widespread points in the 
nation, the Administration has decided 
that, to make an aircraft incapable of 
operation as required by the regulations, 
the aircraft must be completely dis- 
mantled and secured from unauthorized 
removal. 

“The consensus was that a saboteur, 
once he learned whether a given pilot 
customarily removed his distributor, a 
wheel, or a propeller, could come sup- 
plied with the missing part and be in 
the air before anyone caught up with 
him if there was no guard,” Mr. Stanton 
said. 


All Planes Registered 


All planes will be registered under the 
war plan, with full details on their 
ownership, type, size, and airport at 
which they are based or place of stor- 
age, thus creating a record which can 
be used in time of emergency. 

The rules were worked out with the 
advice and approval of the armed forces. 

“Our prime objective was to ‘keep ’em 
flying,” Mr. Stanton said. “We 


CAB Releases Report 
On San Juan Accident 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
leased a report of its investigation of the 
accident involving a Pan American plane 
at San Juan Harbor, P. R., on October 
3, 1941. Two passengers received fatal 
injuries, two crew members were in- 
jured seriously, and seven passengers 
and four members of the crew received 
minor injuries. The aircraft, Pan 
American’s Trip 208, received major 
damage. 

The Board’s report stated that the 
probable cause of the accident “was the 
failure of the captain to exercise requi- 
site caution and skill in landing. The 
smooth surface of the water which ren- 
dered difficult the captain’s depth per- 
ception, as well as the exact determina- 
tion of any lateral movement of the 
aireraft, constituted a substantial con- 
tributing factor.” 


— Keep’Em Flying ~ 


Troop-Carrying Gliders 


The War Department has announced 
the first of a number of large troop-car- 
rying gliders being constructed for the 
Army Air Corps has been delivered to 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. The glid- 
ers were designed and built by various 
manufacturing concerns during the past 
9 months. They- will be used to carry 
infantrymen with all fighting equip- 
ment and necessary supplies, and have 
wing-spans of more than 80 feet. 


— Keep’Em Flying ~ 


Recruiting Program 


The U. S. Army Air Forces campaign 
to recruit 300,000 flight crew members 
and aviation cadets is surpassing most 
optimistic schedules. During the first 
3 weeks of the campaign, given fresh 
impetus by the war, 23,000 flight crew 
members were enlisted. 


worked on the theory that every pilot 
and every plane in the nation is an 
asset in the total war effort, and that 
we should make rules on the basis of 
what a pilot can properly do rather 
than what he cannot do.” 

The Administrator expressed his con- 
fidence that all pilots would cooperate 
to the fullest extent, as they always 
have in the past when emergency situ- 
ations have arisen, and by so doing they 
will materially assist in the successful 
prosecution of the war. He further 
stated that he believes that such cooper- 
ation should materially assist in min- 
imizing the necessity for more drastic 
regulations. 

For full text of the new regulations 
see Civil Air Regulations Amendment 
60-51 on page 54 of this issue of the 
Journal. 
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